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NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 



The fourth Concert of the 25th Season of 
the Philharmonic Society was given at Stein- 
way Hall on Saturday evening, the 9th iust., 
before a very large and critical audience. 
The programme was as follows: Overture, 
" Magic Flute," Mozart; Romanza from " Don 
Sebastian "— " Descrto in terra" — Donizetti, 
Signor Lotti; Second Concerto, in F minor, 
t<p. 21, Chopin, Mr. S. B. Mills; Symphony 
No. 2, in D, op. 36, Beethoven ; Cavatina from 
" Don Giovanni "— " II mio tosoro " — Mozart, 
Sigiior Lotti : Tasso, " Poeme Symphonique," 
Liszt. 

The overture is too well known to require 
any comment, but on this occasion its delicate, 
tender and beautiful instrumentation, received 
ample justice at the hands of the conductor 
and the orchestra. Although hardly just to 
particularize where all was so excellent, the. 
wind instruments, and the Fagotti especially, 
deserve admiring mention. 

Beethoven's Symphony No. 2 was always a 
special favorite with us on account of its 
lovely Lar ghetto, than which there is nothing 
more beautiful in music, for pure, expressive 
.melody and fine and varied working, and for its 
wonderfully quaint and fanciful scherzo. The 
other movements arc line and impressive, but 
they do not so strongly individualize them- 
selves in the mind, as the Lar ghetto and Scher- 
zo. The Symphony was finely played. The 
execution was marked by delicacy and preci- 
sion; the tone-coloring was admirable; the 
crescendos were as perfect ns the swell on an 
Organ, while the pianissimos were merely 
hushed breathings ; there was a charming uni- 
formity throughout, as though the vast orches- 
tra was swayed by one impulse, and over all 
there was an air of exquisite refinement, 
which was the harmonizing element, and 
which produced an ensemble effect that posi- 
tively left nothing to be desired. We hold 
■ that this performance could not be surpassed, 
by any of the boasted orchestras of Europe. 

Liszt's Poeme Symphonique, " Tasso," is, in 
our estimation, his instrumental masterpiece. 
It has a clear design ; it is sequential in its 
movements ; it is comprehensive in its work- 
ing, save a not very long passage in the sec- 
ond movement, which is as vague, undecided 
and meaningless, as some of his Mephisto va- 
garies, and over all there is a grand concep- 
tion of the poetic strength of the subject, and 
a profoundly sympathizing expression with 
the sentiments it evolves, and the situations it" 
uevelopes. Liszt's selection of his Tema for 



the leading- thought of his musical poem, was 
an inspiration. This motif, is a melody to 
which the gondoliers of Venice sang the first 
strophe of Tasso's Jerusalem. Liszt heard it* 
noted it and turned it to glorious account. It 
is the pervading tone, and the coloring is 
grandly sombre. It is a wail which seems to 
embody an ineffable sorrow, more vividly and 
more powerfully, than any language]could ex- 
press. Liszt's treatment of this subject in the 
orchestra is bold and masterly; under his 
hands it assumes the utterance of a human 
sorrow, the springs ol which are high intel- 
lectual suffering. The love episode is warm 
and glowing, though tinged with a profound 
melancholy, such as passion disappointed, would 
cast over a nature so poetic, so tender and so 
sensitive. The ultimate triumph is expressed 
by a fierce joy, and a grandeur in subject, 
phrasing and accent which are startling and ex- 
citing to the highest degree. The whole work 
is the most remarkable tone-picture ever de- 
veloped in an orchestra. 

Its performance beggars all praise. Mr. 
Bergmann had grasped the whole scopo and 
meaning of the work, both its conception and 
its sentiment, and his orchestra interpreted 
his reading with a faithfulness and a success, 
for which we have nothing to offer ljut con- 
gratulations and thanks. It was a masterpiece 
of orchestral performance. 

The Chopin Concerto gave the most unqual- 
ified delight to the whole ' audience, not only 
on account of its exquisite beauty as a compo- 
sition, but also for its superb rendering by Mr. 
S. B. Mills. It is very curious in its construc- 
tion, although evidently founded upon the Hum- 
mel model, for the thoughts though continuous 
in sentiment, are fitful and changeful, and, in 
some instances, almost fragmentary, so that a 
clear and sympathetic rendering of the whole, 
work, is a task to try the musical and mental 
metal of a performer. -Then again, the moods 
of Chopin are so variable; the sentiment 
changes so quickly, and the passion is at once 
so vague, so tender and so fierce, that the in- 
terpretation is truly a matter of loving sympa- 
thy, more needed probably for Chopin than 
for any other master. 

Mr. S. B. Mills certainly- grasped the whole 
meaning and sentiment of the work. The 
Maestoso movement, which is full of power, 
with episodes of rare tenderness, was played 
with great accuracy and brilliance; we de- 
tected a certain amount of anxiety in the 
player, which deteriorated, but only in the 
least degree, from the sustained majesty, and 
rendered those meaning and effective rubato 
passages, a little too mathematical as regards 
time; but they were such faint blemishes upon 
ah otherwise perfect performance, that they 
must count for nothing in considering the gen- 
eral result. 

The Larghetto, which is beautiful in the ex- 
treme, was rendered in a faultless manner; 



every shade of sentiment, each phase of 
thought, was tenderly and feelingly inter- 1 
preted, with a delicacy and refinement that 
left nothing to be desired. The Allegro Ft- „ 
voce, which is quaintly imaginative in its vein 
of thought, was played with extraordinary 
brio and unfailing accuracy. The whole work 
abounds in difficulties' of the most difficult 
kind, not in the mere notes but in the phrasing 
and the accentuation, and the fragmentary 
passages of velocity require a finger unerring 
in accuracy, a touch perfct in equality, and at 
once tender and steel-like. In all these points 
Mr. Mills showed a perfect mastery, and on 
no other occasion in public has he proved him* 
self so accomplished and so fine an artist. 
He was greeted with loud applause through* 
out, and the applause was of that kind the 
most flattering to an artist's amour propre, 
namely, bursts of suppressed admiration that 
would burst forth. His performance fully 
justified the enthusiastic recognition it met 
with. 

Signor Lotti sang his first Aria in a grace- 
ful and impassioned manner, but the Aria 
from " Don Giovanni" was beyond his powers. 
There are few tenors who can attack this great 
ana successfully. 

The orchestral programme for the Fifth 
Concert is as follows : Symphony No. 4, in C, 
dp. 38, "Jupiter," Mozart; Symphony Drama- 
tique, "Romeo and Juliet" (1st time), Berlioz; 
Overture, •' Tannhauser," in E, Wagner. 



SEVERINI AND PEASE'S FIFTH 
MORNING CONCERT. 

The concert salori- at Stcinwav's could not 
accommodate the crowd which attended the 
last of this pleasant series of concerts, and the 
great Hall had to be thrown open in conse- 
quence. These concerts have become most 
fashionable, and those attending them were of 
the very cream of society. The- success has 
been so unqualified that we think a second se- 
ries of five Morning Concerts would be highly 
acceptable to the public. The programme of- 
fered at the last concert, and its performance, 
gratified the brilliant assemblage, the per- 
formers being, beside Messrs. Severini aud 
Pease, Miss Nettie Sterling and Mr. S. B. 
Mills. 

Miss Sterling sang a new and very beautiful 
Italian Aria, written expressly for her by Mr. 
A. H. Pease, in a most artistic and effective 
manner, winning a very hearty encore— -ah 
honor which was due equally to the singer and 
the song. She also sang « Oh ! Ask "me not to 
speak," one of Goldbeck's passionate " Love 
Songs," in a most impressive and admirable 
manner, and elicited a second well-deserved 
encore. 

Signor Severini was in excellent voice, and 
sang in his best style. His rendering of the 



